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TIGER-CATS AGAINST THE ARGOS 
“YEAR UNKNOWN” 


IN 4& 


THE CHAMBER'S 125th 
“BOARD OF DIRECTORS” 


x A 


“THE HAMILTON SKYLINE IN 1927” 


Official Publication of The Hamilton and District Chamber of Commerce 


Head 
of the class. 


\ 


The top-ofthe-line sorter option to put your copies In 


Canon with all a finshed sequence right off the 
copier. And all current Canon 
the features. copiers have the exclusive Dry 
The Canon NP400 Series Toner Projection System for 
They're at the head of the class.The  Unmal hed copy quality even of 
top of the line Canon that copies halftones and hard LONGODY blues. 
at 40a minute. And with the NP400F The Canon NP400 Senes. 
you get an automatic document __The Canon thats in a class 
feeder that makes copying jobs go by itself 
even faster. 
The NP400 features 2 reduc- Can On 


tion modes-plus enlargement. You ; , 
can choose an automatic 15 bin Its comforting to know 


your copierisaC anon 


Interested? Come see us. 


Call the people from 


CE 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT COMPANY fem'ter 
4129 Harvester Rd., Burlington 
pvone 639-0920 


Mount Hamilton Banquet Centre 


SPECIALIZING IN WEDDINGS, PARTIES & 
SOCIAL EVENTS — FULL SERVICE 
— ULTRA MODERN FACILITY — 


Mount Hamilton Business Centre 


BOOKING NOW FOR COMPANY CHRISTMAS 
PARTIES, CONFERENCES, DISPLAY MEETINGS, 
SALES SEMINARS, BUSINESS MEETINGS 
CAPACITY 35 TO 700 PEOPLE, DAYTIME OR 
EVENINGS, CONVENIENCES AVAILABLE, 
FULL CATERING SERVICE AVAILABLE 


620 UPPER JAMES ST. 385-4755 or 632-7918 


® TheHamilton 
Harbour . 
« Commissioners 


ving industry, commerce 
i the community... 


Telephone: (416) 525-4330 
, on, ¢ in Watts: 1-800-263-2131 
BL iKi TWX - 610 371 3016 
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Introducing SUPERBRAIN 


Pacemaker Data’s answer to the confusing world 
of business computers. 


The Superbrain — the small 
system with the best price 
and performance ratio in 
the history of the industry. 


Pacemaker Data ism 


100 MAIN STREET EAST, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
L8N 3W4 © 416-527-7701 


Seldon Printing introduces an exciting new 
‘plus’ for your AES Word Processor. 


Transform newsletters, brochures and reports 
into typeset copy. Our newly developed interface 
unit links your AES Plus Word Processor to 
our phototypesetter. 


D. G. Seldon Printing Limited 


29 Rebecca Street 
Hamilton, Ontario L8R 1B3 
(416) 522-3531 


CO SU LNNTSNINGE 


ww 


e A time sharing service bureau. 


e A TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 
authorized dealer. 
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CALL NEURON DATA SERVICES INC. 


519 PARKDALE AVE. NORTH, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


PHONE: 547-8336 


“YOUR OFFICE PRODUCTS CENTRE”’ 
Data & Word Processing Supplies 


Office Furniture 
Carpets & Drapes 
Interior Design 


Office Supplies 
Printing 
Office Machines 


Come Into Our Showrooms 
408 CUMBERLAND AVE., HAMILTON 


a 
Free Telephone 


Parking CLOKE 547-9534 


& SON LIMITED 


| published by 

THE HAMILTON AND DISTRICT 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
100 King St. West, Suite 830 
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Executive Director 
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Che Globe and Mail 


CANADA’S NATIONAL NEWSPAPER 


Canada is currently suffering from its 
worst economic crisis since the 1930’s. 


The value of our dollar hovers at rec- 
ord lows. Unemployment in December 
— at 12.8 percent — was at its highest 
since the depression. Bankruptcies are 
up dramatically. Profits are down — 
dramatically. The inflation rate, which 
was 4.9 percent in the United States 
last October, is running at 9.3 percent 
in Canada. 


In the last quarter of 1980, interest 
payments amounted to 25 percent of 
corporate pre-tax cash flow. But at the 
end of 1981 interest payments amounted 
to 68 percent of pre-tax cash flow — a 
clear signal that parts of our corporate 
sector are teetering on the edge of a 
collapse. 


Federal borrowings by the beginning 
of this year totalled 163.4 billion dol- 
lars. Servicing the national debt con- 
sumes 22 percent of the federal budget. 
Those figures tell us what future gen- 
erations will have to pay for this gen- 
21i0n'S waste and mismanagement. 

ie industries that have been 

fay of our prosperity are be- 
nd we find ourselves using 
bail-out’ where we once 


Nnile 


ing 


ue that Canada is suffer- 
er countries are, from the 
recession, Canada is suffering 
more than most other developed coun- 
tries. And anyone who thinks that these 
economic difficulties are just another 


as 


word 


P 
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blip on a chart of economic cycles, is 
out of touch with reality. 


Wrenching economic and social 
changes have historically marked the 
end of one economic era and the begin- 
ning of another. The Great Depression 
and the war, for example, marked the 
end of the coal/steel/railway era. Some 
countries, such as the United Kingdom, 
failed to make an appropriate transition 
and their economic performance dete- 
riorated rapidly. Other countries, such 
as Japan, made the appropriate transi- 
tion and prospered. 


John Naisbitt, Publisher of The Trend 
Report of Washington, predicts that “‘all 
of the developed countries are on their 
way to losing the automobile industry, 
steel industry, the railroad equipment 
industry, machine industry, textiles in- 
dustry, the appliance industry, the ap- 
parel industry and so on.” 


He said “Third World countries will 


take up these old tasks as we move on 
to new ones.” 


Everyone in Hamilton is already aware 
of the current depressed condition of 
the steel industry — partly because of 
the recession. While the Canadian steel 
industry is internationally competitive, 
Mr. Naisbitt’s prediction assumed more 
credible proprotions with the announce- 
ment at the end of December that Beth- 
lehem Steel was closing down perma- 
nently 15 percent of its plant capacity 
at a cost of 10,000 permanent jobs. And 
more plant closings of similar propor- 
tions are forecast for the United States 
and Europe. 


The consumer electronic industry — 
once the source of employment for 
thousands of people in Canada — has 
been all but wiped out by high quality 
and good value imports. Our textile and 
footwear industries survive only by the 
tenuous thread of quotas imposed on 
imports by Ottawa. 


“SERVICING THE NATIONAL DEBT 
CONSUMES 22% OF THE FEDERAL 
BUDGET. THESE FIGURES TEEERUs 
WHAT FUTURE GENERATIONS WILL 
HAVE TO PAY FOR THIS GENERATION’S 
WASTE AND MISMANAGEMENT.” 
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Did you know? 


OUR HAMILTON CITY STREET ADDRESS DIRECTORY COVERS BURLINGTON, DUNDAS, 
ANCASTER, GRIMSBY AND STONEY CREEK... ALL IN ONE BOOK WHICH LEASES FORA 
LOT LESS THAN YOU WOULD EXPECT. 


WHAT IS A STREET ADDRESS DIRECTORY? 


@ IT’S A TOOL THAT BUSINESS OR INSTITUTIONS CAN UTILIZE TO SAVE MONEY, TIME 
AND INCREASE SALES. 


@ IT’S ABY STREET AND TELEPHONE LISTING OF ALL CUSTOMERS IN YOUR LOCAL MARKET. 


RIVER ROAD 225-225 


RIVER ROAD — Continued 225 Continued 
e 1563 Riverside Pharmacy 733-9292 3438 Callaghan B 
e 1567 Joe s Gift & Stationary e 3439 Price os 
Shop 733-6455 e 3439 Aqua Swimming P oe 
e 1568 Chartrand HJ 733-3360 Sales & Service 4 
e 1571 Vista Beauty Salon 733-7666 3442 Marshall SL 
1582 Ghent MA 733-3367 3443 Milner B 


@ IT’S COMPILED FROM THE SAME COMPUTER DATA BASE AS YOUR PHONE BOOK. 


@ |T’S PUBLISHED BY TELE-DIRECT PUBLICATIONS INC. A BELL CANADA CORPORATION. 


TO FIND OUT HOW YOU CAN PROFIT FROM LEASING A “STREET ADDRESS DIRECTORY” 
CALL COLLECT: OR WRITE TO: 


(41 6) 429-3609 INFO-DIRECT DIVISION 


TELE-DIRECT PUBLICATIONS INC. 
. 10 GATEWAY BLVD. 6TH FLOOR 
Tele Hirect DON MILLS, ONT. M3C 3A1 


nd don’t be fooled by our 16 billion 
ollar trade surplus for the first eleven 
months of last year. We are running a 
surplus, not because our exports are 
strong but because our economy is so 
weak, our imports have been slashed. 


Yet some businessmen are “‘waiting 
for the economic recovery” to heip them 
improve the economic performance of 
their companies. Politicians from the 
Prime Minister down tell us that they 
can’t do much about unemployment 
until the world recession abates or until 
the United States recovery gets going. 
After ail, aren’t periods of recession 
usually followed by periods of growth? 


| believe people who think so are 
making a grave mistake. Certainly when 
the recession ends most of us will bene- 
fit from the economic recovery. But 
there is considerable evidence to indi- 
cate that what we are experiencing is 
the end of one of our historic economic 
phases and the beginning of another. 
Basic, fundamental, structural changes 
have been at work for the past ten years 
or so and these changes were partly 
obscured from our view by the eco- 
nomic growth of the 1970’s, economic 
growth which was fired by huge defi- 
cits and unprecedented borrowings. 


We must recognize these structural 
changes and begin developing specific 
solutions. 


How do we set about solving our 
fundamental economic problems? 


The development of a solution to our 
structural economic problems begins. 
| believe, with the development and arti- 
culation of an economic and industrial 
policy for Canada. And now | want to 
outline what | believe are some of 
the necessary components of such a 
strategy. 


It is not possible to outline all of the 
necessary components of an economic 
strategy — nor do | consider myself 
qualified to do so — what | will attempt 
to do is outline nine ingredients of such 
a strategy, and in the process of doing 
so | hope to convince you that it can 
be done, it must be done, and why it 
should be done. 


1. The Federal and Provincial govern- 
ments must play a central role in un- 
dertaking the initiatives to cause an 
industrial strategy to emerge. And 
they have got to start by cleaning up 
their own acts. 

vith the Federal borrowing at 164 
ion dollars and interest payments 
hat debt eating up 22 percent of 
t that the government 
scts, we must first get govern- 
enti expenditures under control. 
We must reduce the size of the na- 
tional debt, and the most effective 
way of doing this is to begin selling 
off government assets. Air Canada, 
Petro Canada, the Canada Develop- 


“WE MUST REDUCE THE SIZE-Ora ne 
NATIONAL DEBT, AND THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
WAY OF DOING THIS IS TO BEGIN SELLING 
OFF GOVERNMENT ASSETS. AIR CANADA, 

PETRO CANADA, THE CANADIAN 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS...” 


ment Corporation, Canadian National 
Railways, Telesat, Teleglobe, should 
all be considered for privatization — 
there are many more. Canadian Pa- 
cific has proven that planes and 
trains can take off on time without 
governments as owners. Now, | am 
not suggesting that we sell govern- 
ment assets because of a particular 
economic philosophy such as “‘priva- 
tization’. | am suggesting it because 
it is the only fiscally responsible way 
of getting this enormous debt load 
off our backs — and off the backs of 
future generations. 


Such moves by government would be 
a great confidence builder through- 
out the economy generally. And they 
could create improved credibility be- 
tween government and business as 
we proceed to put the other parts of 
an economic strategy in place. 

So the first important step we must 
take in the development of an eco- 
nomic and industrial policy for Can- 
ada is a commitment by all three 
levels of government — which now 
account for over 40 percent of the 
GNP — to get their economic houses 
in order. 


. The second step might come as 
somewhat of a surprise to a business 
audience. 


What happened to that old fashioned 
virtue — prudence — that bankers 
were supposed to have in abun- 
dance? We now have a situation 
where one bank has extended loans 
in excess of its total shareholders 
equity to a very shakey oil company. 
With close to 70 percent of corporate 
pre-tax cash flow going to service 
debt, the liquidity crisis in the 
corporate sector is of monumental 
proportions. 

Do the free enterprisers really be- 
lieve that only government spending 
is out of control? 

So the second major initiative on an 
industrial strategy must involve the 
Canadian corporate sector getting 
its economic house in order. And if 
governments will not like what they 
perceive to be the potential conse- 
quence of selling assets to reduce 
the national debt, then the corporate 
sector won't like my cure for some 
of their financial ills: 


i) 


e more bankruptcies — not bail- 
outs 

e more bad debt write-offs for bank- 
ers who made loans without ade- 
quately assessing the risks — not 
government loan guarantees 

e@ massive infusions of equity capital 
into the corporate sector to cor- 
rect debt/equity ratios that have 
reached critical proportions — 
even at the cost of diluting exist- 
ing shareholders investments. 
Debt/equity ratios were way out 
of line even before the current 
economic downturn — largely be- 
Cause investor greed prevented 
proper equity re-financing. | will 
return later to the need for incen- 
tives for equity investment. 


3. Canada is a trading nation. Exports 
account for one-third of our Gross 
National Product. According to a 
recent study by the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association, imports ac- 
counted for 21 percent of the manu- 
factured goods sold in Canada in 
1966, rising to 33 percent in 1982. 


As a GATT signatory, Canada has 
agreed to open its markets even fur- 
ther, and by 1988 almost 50 percent 
of the manufactured goods imported 
from the United States will enter Can- 
ada duty free and the average tariff 
will fall to 8% percent. 


Similar tariff reductions are taking 
place with our other major trading 
partners — Japan and Western 
Europe. 
These tariff reductions, along with 
efficiencies resulting from new tech- 
nology and increased productivity, 
present Canadians with problems and 
opportunities. 
They will obliterate inefficient Cana- 
dian companies on the one hand. On 
the other hand, they will open up 
foreign markets to Canadian products 
if we are competitive in quality, price 
and service. 
The fact that we are a trading nation 
must permeate every aspect of our 
thinking, our planning and our ac- 
tions with regard to an _ industrial 
policy. If we expect other countries 
to purchase our raw materials, then 
we must be prepared to trade with 
them — and quotas and other trade 
barriers have a habit of boomerang- 
(continued page 17) 


DATE 
April 8, 9 
April 16 
April 23 
April 29, 30 
May 7 

May 14 


May 20, 21 


May 28 


June 3, 4 
June 10, 11 
June 17, 18 


June 17, 18 
June 25 


McMASTER UNIVERSITY 
School of Business, 


1280 Main Street West SEMINARS IN 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada L8S 4M4 EXECUTIVE 
Telephone (416) 525-9140 Ext. 4636 SKILLS 


The School of Business, in cooperation with the Business Advisory 
Council, takes pleasure in introducing the 1983 Management Devel- 
opment Programme. For further information on any of the seminars 
please contact the office of the Associate Dean at the above number. 


PLANNING CALENDAR 1983 


Seminar September 10 Strategic Market Planning 


Managing for Productivity 
and Cost Improvement 
Strategy Implementation 
Compensation Systems 
Productivity and Office 
Automation 


September 10 Quality of Working Life — 
A Managerial Perspective 
Human Rights Legislation: 
Equal Pay and Equal 
Employment 


September 23, 24 Development of First Line 


September 17 


Recruitment, Selection and 
Equal Employment 
Japanese Corporate Practices 


Consulting Skills for Systems 
Analysts 

Human Rights Legislation: 
Equal Pay and Equal 
Employment 

Development of First Line 
Supervisor 

Human Resource Planning, 
Recruitment and Selection 
Statistical Quality Control 
International Business 
Quality of Working Life — 
A Managerial Perspective 


FEES: ONE-DAY SEMINAR $195 


October 1 


October 1 
October 7, 8 


October 15 


October 15 
October 21, 22 


October 28, 29 

November 11, 12 
November 18, 19 
November 25, 26 
November 25, 26 


December 2, 3 
December 2, 3 


December 10 


TWO-DAY SEMINAR $325 


Supervisor 

Recruitment, Selection and 
Equal Employment 

Legal Aspects of Business 
Managing for Productivity 
and Cost Improvement 
Japanese Corporate Practices 


Strategy Implementation 
Human Resource Planning, 
Recruitment and Selection 
Consulting Skills for Systems 
Analysts 

Time Management 
International Business 
Economic Evaluation of 
Health Care Programmes 
Economic and Business 
Forecasting 

Statistical Quality Control 
Productivity and Office 
Automation 

Compensation Systems 
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HAMILTON-WENTWORTH 
BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


COMMERCIAL REAL ESTATE/ APPRAISAL 


ARCHITECTS 

Anthony Butler Architect, 

11 Dundurn St. North, 

Hamilton L8R 3C8, Tel. (416) 527-2961 


Michael J. Torsney, 
202 - 131 John St. South, 
Hamilton, L8N 2C3, Tel. (416) 522-2494 


AUTOMOTIVE COOLING SYSTEM 
AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Hamilton Radiator Service Ltd., 
1028 Upper Wellington St., 

63 Cannon St. at John 

2411 Barton St. at #20, 

Beach Rd. at Kenilworth 

2384 Queensway Drive, Burlington 


AVIATION, FLIGHT TRAINING, 
CHARTER, SALES AND SERVICE 
Peninsulair, 

Hangar #2, 

Hamilton Civic Airport, 

Mount Hope, Ontario, LOR 1W0O 

(416) 679-4165 / 24 hr. No. 388-8402 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Clarkson Gordon, 

100 King St. West, Suite 440, 

Hamilton, L8P 1A2, Tel. (416) 526-8880 
Coopers & Lybrand, 

105 Main St. East, 

Hamilton, L8N 1G6, Tel. (416) 525-0002 
Deloitte Haskins & Sells, 

6th Floor, 

Equitrust Tower, 

One James St. South, 

Hamilton, L8P 4R5, Tel. (416) 523-6770 


Durwood Jones Barkwell & Co., 

Suite 1200, 

25 Main St. West, 

Hamilton, L8N 1H1, Tel. (416) 527-7331 
Ernst & Whinney, 

100 King St. West, Suite 325, 

Hamilton, L8P 1A2, Tel. (416) 523-8200 


Doane Raymond, 
306 King St. West, 
Hamilton, L8P 1B1, Tel. (416) 525-1930 


MacGillvray & Co., 
4 Hughson St. South, 
Hamilton, L8N 3M5, Tel. (416) 523-7732 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 
One James Street South, 
Hamilton, L8P 4R5, Tel. (416) 522-9256 


Price Waterhouse, 
4 Hughson St. South, 
Hamilton, L8N 3R1, Tel. (416) 525-9650 


Touche Ross & Co., 
4 Hughson St. South, Suite 800, 
Hamilton, L8N 321, Tel. (416) 527-1147 


Thorne Riddell, 
Suite 920, 100 King St. West, 
Hamilton, L8P 1A2, Tel. (416) 525-7852 


COMPUTING SERVICE 

Comshare Limited, 

110 King Street West, Suite 630, 
Hamilton, L8P 4S6, Tel. (416) 523-0700 
|. P. Sharp Associates Ltd., 

14 Hess St. South, 

Hamilton, L8P 3M9, Tel. (416) 527-3801 


A listing in this classified business and professional directory is available to any 
Hamilton and District Chamber of Commerce member. Call Jim McDowell at 


522-1151 for details. 


Humphreys, McCaw Inc., 

101-135 James Street South, 

Hamilton, L8P 2Z6, Tel. (416) 523-7627 
ENGINEERS-CONSULTING 

C. C. Parker Consultants Ltd., 

1400 Rymal Road East, 

Hamilton, LOR 1P0, Tel. (416) 385-3234 
P. T. Engineering, 

229 Locke Street South, 

Hamilton, L8P 4B8, Tel. (416) 525-6499 


FURNISHED OFFICES LEASED WITH 
COMPLETE OFFICE SERVICES 

Telsec Business Centres, 

100 Main St. East, 

Hamilton, L8N 3W6, Tel. (416) 528-0185 


INSURANCE 

Ron Beriault, C.L.U., 

Skyway Life Insurance Agencies Inc., 
3800 Century 21, 100 Main St. East, 
Hamilton, L8N 3W6, Tel. (416) 525-7247 


INTERIOR DESIGN & OFFICE PLANNING 
Terence Webster Design Associates Ltd., 
P.O. Box 244, 

Dundas, L9H 5G1, Tel. (416) 627-9221 
LAWYERS 

Martin & Martin 

Norwich Union Life Bldg., 

4 Hughson St. South 

Hamilton, L8N 321, Tel. (416) 528-5936 
Morris & Lewis, 

P.O. Box 948, 

151 John St. South, 

Hamilton, L8N 3P9, Tel. (416) 526-8080 
Nolan, Nolan & McLean, 

20 Jackson St. West, Suite 500, 
Hamilton, L8P 1L2, Tel. (416) 527-9108 


James W. Orme, 
177 Hatt Street, 


Dundas, L9H 2G7, Tel. 627-5414/522-3813 


Lou Ferro, 
100-149 Main St. East, Suite 100, 
Hamilton, L8N 1G4, Tel. (416) 522-8702 


Ross & McBride, 

One James Street South, 

P.O. Box 907, 

Hamilton, L8N 3P6, Tel. (416) 526-9800 


JANITOR SERVICE 
Janitorial Development (Hamilton) Co. Ltd., 
801 Main St. East, 

Hamilton, L8M 1L5, Tel. (416) 545-5875 


CREMATION & MEMORIALIZATION 
Hamilton Mausoleum & Crematory, 

740 Spring Gardens Road, 

Burlington, L7T 1J3, Tel. (416) 522-5466 


PUBLIC RELATIONS CONSULTANTS 
B. W. Gillespie Associates, 

15 King St. West, Suite 603, 

Hamilton, L8P 3A5, Tel. (416) 527-7055 


SPEAKERS BUREAU 

Murray Awde’s Professional 

Speakers Bureau, 

210 Fairleigh Ave. S., 

Hamilton, L8M 2K5, Tel. (416) 544-5082 


TRANSLATION SERVICES 

Girard Translation Service 

732 Main St. East, 

Hamilton, L8M 1K9, Tel. (416) 547-8704 


THE VALUE OF TRUST COMPANIES! 


Nothing has gripped the attention of 
the public and news media in Ontario 
more in recent months than the contro- 
versial Trust Company issue. 


As a result of the publicity which was 
generated, the Hamilton and District 
Chamber of Commerce saw an ‘“‘emo- 
tional over-reaction’’ developing among 
some elected members of local govern- 
ment here in Hamilton-Wentworth and 
in other jurisdictions across the 
province. 

Concerned that ‘restrictive by-laws” 
may be the result, the Chamber for- 
warded the following letter to the coun- 
cils of both the Regional Municipality 
and the City of Hamilton. 


Dear Chairman Jones & 
Members of Regional Council: 


The Hamilton and District Chamber 
of Commerce is genuinely concerned 
about public reaction to the recent sei- 
zure of certain trust companies by the 
Province of Ontario. 


In our view, there has been an emo- 
tional over-reaction by some key mem- 
bers of local government which has 
resulted in an unfair ‘“‘black-balling’’ of 
all trust companies. 


The trust industry provides a first-rate 
financial service to our community. Hun- 
dreds of Hamilton area residents are 
employed by trust companies. Thou- 
sands more have their savings de- 
posited in these institutions, and have 
mortgages borrowed through them. In 
addition, most trust companies are fi- 
nancially sound organizations and con- 
tribute significantly to the tax base of 
Our Community. 


We believe local governments are 
moving hastily to enact by-laws restrict- 
ing their business relationships with all 
trust companies. Even though most are 
reputable firms offering safe investment 
instruments, all trust Companies are 
being condemned as a matter of public 
policy. 

This blanket condemnation has two 
harmful long term consequences: 

1. It can do permanent damage to 
those which are well managed and 
have done a good job for our com- 
munity over many years. 

2. It can reduce the rate of return on 
taxpayers investments. If local gov- 
ernments are officially restricted from 


dealing with all trust companies, it 
will reduce the competitive pressure 
that can be applied to banking insti- 
tutions. If the banking sector knows 
that because of a certain by-law, 
they need not offer higher more com- 
petitive interest rates, then their lend- 
ing rates may drop. 

Even if a municipal treasurer decided 
not to deal with trust companies, this 
decision should never take the form of 
public policy simply because of this 
“competitive rates’ phenomenon. 

The Hamilton and District Chamber 
of Commerce opposes the introduction 
of municipal by-laws which would re- 
strict the city from doing business with 
trust companies, and requests that you 
take whatever action is necessary to 
ensure that does not happen. 


Kindest regards, 


Maurice C. Carter, 
President. 


Your ‘VIEWPOINT COMMENTS" 
are invited. They should be ad- 
dressed to Viewpoint, The Ham- 
ilton and District Chamber of 
Commerce, 100 King Street 
West, Suite 830, Hamilton, 
Canada L8P 1A2. 


MEMBERS MAKING NEWS 


TRAINS 


New Firestone Training Centre 


e FIRESTONE CANADA INC. has opened a national automotive 
service training centre in Hamilton. The school will teach mechan- 
ics the latest techniques in automotive servicing. Above is BILL 
HUTCHEON, who will run the centre. Firestone operates 170 auto- 
motive retail service stores across Canada. 

e HAMILTON FOUNDATION PRESIDENT, R.D.G. (BOB) STAN- 
BURY (FIRESTONE CANADA INC.) has announced the appoint- 
ment of JUDITH McCULLOCH, B.A., as Executive Director and 
ROBERT D. MacKENZIE, F.C.A., as Financial Manager of the 
community charitable trust. 

e DAVE BROWN (DAVE BROWN REALTY LTD.) has been elected 
1983 PRESIDENT of THE METROPOLITAN HAMILTON REAL 
ESTATE BOARD. 

e NEIL E. WILLIAMSON, Manager of the Regional Municipality 
of Hamilton-Wentworth Visitor and Convention Services has been 
elected President of the newly re-organized MEETING INDUSTRY 
COUNCIL OF CANADA (formerly The Canadian Association of 
Convention Bureaus). 


e GREG IRVINE is the new MANAGER OF MARKETING AND 
PROMOTIONS with the HAMILTON TIGER-CAT FOOTBALL CLUB. 
He may be reached at 547-6926 or 547-2418. 

e HALL OF FAME WEEKEND IN HAMILTON IN ’83 is September 
16, 17 and 18. Argos are visiting the Tiger-Cats with the actual 
INDUCTION DINNER AND DANCE scheduled for the evening of 
the 17th (Saturday). To reserve tickets contact THE CANADIAN 
FOOTBALL HALL OF FAME (528-7566). 

e The Chairman of the UNITED WAY FUND DRIVE this fall is 
A.E. (ED) TAYLOR, Vice-President, Human Resources, WESTING- 
HOUSE CANADA INC. We wish him well. 


Judith McCulloch 


The Gillespie Wedding 


e Our thanks to BELL CANADA for co-ordinating our seminar on 
“THE PROPER USE OF THE TELEPHONE"’. It sold out three times. 


e Former Chamber Manager B.W. (BURNIE) GILLESPIE gave 
your Chamber Club another first recently. He not only held his 
wedding reception in the Dining Room, but he held the actual 
ceremony (to well-known JULIETTE ALLEN) there as well. Our very 
best to both of them. 


e GARY STALEY (STALEY SHOES, DUNDAS) is the new Chair- 
man of the BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT AREA in the Centre of that 
Community. 


e The DUNDAS DIVISION OF THE CHAMBER operates the Town 
Farmers’ Market for the community. HENK VAN TUYL (CANADA 
TRUST) has voluntarily served for many years as its Co-Ordinator. 


e With the co-operation of the HAMILTON CONVENTION CENTRE, 
the Chamber was pleased to host the February 17th WINTARIO 
DRAW in the City. Our very special thanks go to MARY MARGARET 
WEBSTER of the Centre’s Sales staff. 

e THE VALUE OF VOLUNTEERS: Without them the Chamber 
could never do what it does. Our thanks to JOE HUNTER (BELL 
CANADA) for organizing the recent Ski Day. DALE HAILS 
(DOFASCO) is putting together the 1983 PRESIDENT’S GOLF 
TOURNAMENT (see opposite page). GORD BERNER (DOFASCO) 
is arranging our BLUE JAYS excursion (also see opposite page). 
PAUL BOLIVAR (BANK OF MONTREAL) has arranged the Cham- 
ber’s first FAMILY PICNIC (details opposite page). Our thanks to 
these, and the many other members who contribute so much to 
the organization, ensuring that it remains active and high profile 
in the community. 


COST OF LIVING DOWN. The Consumer Price Index for January 1983 was 114.1, 
down 0.3% from the December 1982 figure of 114.4, and stood at 8.3% above the 
January 1982 level of 105.4. The foregoing figures are calculated on a time-reference 
base of 1981 = 100. The index for January 1983, based on the 1971 = 100 time 
reference period was 270.3. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION UP. The seasonally-adjusted index of industrial production 
increased 0.3% in November to 116.5 from the revised October level of 116.1. This 
figure is calculated on a 1971 weight and reference base. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS UP. Average weekly earnings at the composite level in October 
1982 were $399.04, up from the preliminary September figure of $395.64, according 
to a first estimate based on a limited number of returns. In October 1981, the average 
was $369.34. 


UNEMPLOYMENT UP. In January 1983 the number of unemployed persons totalled 
1,598,000, an increase of 104,000 from a month earlier. The number of persons with- 
out jobs constituted 13.7% of an active labour force of 11,656,000. The employment 
level in January was 10,058,000. The seasonally-adjusted unemployment rate was 
12.4%, down from the 12.8% in December. 


LABOUR INCOME UP. Total labour income for the month of October 1982, not ad- 
justed for seasonal variations, was estimated at $16,958.7 million. The latest figure 
represents a gain of 3.4% from the October 1981 level. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DOWN. The time loss resulting from the 487 work stop- 
pages recorded for the Third Quarter of 1982 amounted to 2,367,240 person-days, 
a decrease from the 4,140,020 person-days lost from the 644 work stoppages during 
the Third Quarter of 1981. 


The 


Economy 
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HAMILTON AND DISTRICT 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE “COMING EVENTS’ 


137th ANNUAL MEETING 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13, 1983 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT HOTEL 


BUSINESS MEETING 5.00 P.M. — ‘NO HOST’ RECEPTION 5.30 P.M. 
DINNER 6.30 P.M. 


CHAMBER MEMBERS $20.00/MEMBER COMPANY TABLE OF EIGHT $150.00 
NON-MEMBERS $25.00 


REGISTER NOW! CALL 522-1151 


“UNDERSTANDING THE «tei 
STOCK MARKET” Hamilton and District 
THE HAMILTON INVESTMENT DEALERS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ASSOCIATION 


on five consecutive Fridays at Noon FAMILY PICNIC 


April 29, May 6, 13, 20, 27 
MARK YOUR CALENDAR! DETAILS LATER! 
African Lion Safari 


Rockton, Ontario 


BASEBALL EXCURSION! ; 
“BLUE JAYS/OAKLAND” Drive your family 


EXHIBITION STADIUM e Tae ae 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15th wild! Weeeste meet 
MARK YOUR CALENDAR! Serr © nocrro 


DETAILS LATER! 


Sunday, June 5th, 1983 


IDENT’S GOLF (June 12 in the event of rainout) 
PRES Full picnic facilities exclusive to our group; 
TOURNAMENT Safari Bus Tour, Birds of Prey, 
Dundas Valley Golf and Curling Club BE SOE Lor ea Ute eu SHOWS 
Thursday, September 22, 1983 RESERVE THIS DATE NOW! 


Mark Your Calendar Now! MORE INFORMATION TO FOLLOW IN MAY 
ar ou ! 


ALMOST ANYONE CAN USE IT! 


LICENCE 
TO GROW. 


Dwayne F. Wanner, 


DFW & ASSOCIATES INC. 


“IT PROVIDES A VARIETY OF GROWTH OPPORTUNITIES 
BUT ELIMINATES MANY OF THE UNCERTAINTIES 
COMMON IN NEW BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT.” 


Building on ten years experience in 
international projects and joint ventures, 
Mr. Wanner established DFW & Asso- 
ciates in 1980 in Hamilton. The firm rep- 
resents both Canadian and European 
companies in the exchange of technol- 
ogy and industrial know-how, through 
licensing and joint venture agreements. 
In addition to successfully licensing 
Canadian technology in Europe, DFW & 
Associates works with Canadian com- 
panies to acquire technology from for- 
eign licensors and to negotiate techni- 
cal transfer agreements. 


Mr. Wanner is a member of the For- 
eign Trade Sub Committee, the Busi- 
ness Development Committee of the 
Hamilton Chamber of Commerce, the 
Licensing Executives Society USA/ 
Canada as well as the Chambre de 
Commerce Francaise. 
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Anyone looking for new marketing 
ideas to increase business is also faced 
with the risks of doing new things. Li- 
censing offers a most effective solution 
to this dilemma. It provides a variety of 
growth opportunities but eliminates 
many of the uncertainties common in 
new business development. 


When a company has a good prod- 
uct, but does not want to export the 
product directiy, nor to build a plant 
outside its present market area, then a 
profitable alternative for that company 
is to licence someone to produce and 
sell the product in the new market area. 


The company exporting product 
know-how receives a financial benefit 
for its research and development, which 
may be less than it would obtain for ex- 
porting the product directly, but the 
company avoids the problems and costs 
of producing and selling in a new mar- 
ket area. At the same time the company 
importing product know-how receives 
the benefits of a proven technology 
without costly and time consuming 
research. 


Licensing, in its simplest form, con- 
sists of a company in one country (Li- 
censor) transferring the right to use a 
manufacturing process, trademark, 


patent or technical know-how, to a com- 
pany in another country (Licensee). A 
licensing agreement transfers indus- 
trial property rights to a Licensee, in 
return for royalties or fees paid to the 
Licensor. 


Historically, licensing in Canada has 
usually taken the form of a foreign par- 
ent transferring rights to a subsidiary. 
It is for this reason that the technique 
is not that well Known among Canadian 
businessmen. However, licensing can 
have a substantial application for inde- 
pendent enterprises. 


As a rule, the Licensee receives both 
manufacturing and marketing privileges. 
On occasion, the Licensee may be lim- 
ited to manufacturing products and a 
separate distributor is appointed either 
by the Licensor or Licensee or jointly 
to market the products. The property 
rights, Know-how and technology thus 
transferred provide a competitive ad- 
vantage for the Licensee in his local 
market. 


Manufacturers in the Hamilton area, 
who cannot invest in research and de- 
velopment of new products, can use 
licensing to gain access to the research 
and development of major international 
companies. To develop products or pro- 


cesses and then gain export benefit 
from this effort, can burden foreign 
companies with large capital expendi- 
tures in plants abroad. The mutually 
profitable solution is for them to find a 
Canadian manufacturer and licence 
them to produce and perhaps market 
the product. 


A major advantage of a licensing 
agreement is that several common busi- 
ness risks can be considerably reduced. 
Information provided by the Licensor 
allows the Licensee to carefully assess 
the value of adding this product to his 
line. 


First of all the Licensee can translate 
actual material and labour costs to his 
own situation in order to determine via- 
bility and competitiveness in his own 
market. Tooling or special facilities costs 
can be more accurately estimated, so 
that cash flow and other projections can 
by fully prepared before the project is 
undertaken. 

Secondly, based on the Licensor’s 
share of his home market, and its growth 
history, the Licensee can determine a 
growth pattern for his own market. In- 
formation about the competition in each 
other’s market can be exchanged to 
their mutual advantage. 


Licensing is not limited to the transfer 
of high-technology or other types of 
sophisticated product development. It 
may simply involve a substantial im- 
provement in a product, which one 
company has developed and would be 
willing to share with another company. 
Often such improvements are not al- 
ways recognized as marketable. 


Many items produced in Hamilton area 
plants could well be improved to in- 
crease sales and market share. This 
can often be accomplished through 
licensing. 

Foreign Licensors, through objective 
eyes, see the great advantage of Ham- 
ilton’s strategic location to the Canadian 
industrial market and American mid- 
west. Many European companies do not 
want to own a plant in Canada or in the 
U.S.A. Nor do they wish to manage the 
day to day production. 


An established local manufacturer 
represents a genuine opportunity for 
them to enter a new market area and to 
obtain additional value for their research 
and development. 

Foreign Licensors are quite eager to 
aid local manufacturers in their startup 
of anew line. Most licensing agreements 
allow for continual and regular technical 
support from the Licensor and eventu- 
ally the relationship becomes reciprocal. 

The exchange of ideas for mutual 
benefit is an old and sound principle. 
Almost anyone can use this principle by 
licensing and stimulate his business 
growth and improvement. 


WHAT TYPE OF PAYMENTS 
CAN YOU EXPECT? 


While every licensing project is different and each 
agreement must be adapted to the specific situation, 
payment terms will usually comprise some of the fol- 
lowing components. 


1. ROYALTY — The amount which the Licensee agrees 
to pay the Licensor each year, usually either a cer- 
tain percentage of sales or profits, or based on the 
invoice value of the goods produced. 


ANNUAL MINIMUM — The amount the Licensee 
must pay each year to the Licensor as a minimum 
guarantee (optional). 


FRONT MONEY — The initial payment at the begin- 
ning of an agreement for the initial transfer of knowl- 
edge, blueprints and process knowledge (optional 
Or nominal). 


ADDITIONAL EXPENSES — These would cover ex- 
penses of any new blueprints, equipment, design 
work, standards. 


Often if special equipment is required, the Licensor or 
his government can assist finance such equipment pur- 
chases by the Canadian manufacturer. Sometimes the 
cost of new equipment is financed by means of in- 
creased royalties. 


e QUOTE OF THE MONTH e 


“THE REAL TEST OF MAN 


IS TO POSSESS POWER 
WITHOUT ABUSING IT.” 
— ANONYMOUS 
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THE 
— GOOD —_.. aaa 
NEWS DEPARTMENT 


SOMETHING 
GREAT 


*x Take a few minutes and drive 
Burlington Street East. You will 
be amazed at how much progress 
has been made with the badly 
needed overpass. 


We'd like to offer Jaycee 
membership to you 


Jaycees ... personal growth 
and success while working to 


The Royal Connaught Hotel is 
continuing with its program of 
refurbishing its bedrooms. 


help others through 
community involvement 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
PLEASE CONTACT: 


Neil Roberts 387-3232 


The Federal Government recently 
announced another allocation of 

funds to continue the expansion 

of Hamilton Civic Airport. 


Tony Tartaglia 525-7852 


BUSINESS HELPING BUSINESS 


THAT’S IT 
IN A NUTSHELL! 


LARGE MANUFACTURERS PROVIDING 
EXPERTISE TO SMALL BUSINESSES 
IN THE FIELDS OF 


® PRODUCTION e ENGINEERING e ACCOUNTING e PERSONNEL 
@ MARKETING e MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION 


BUSINESS ADVISORY CENTRE - 528-5924 


DO YOU OWN OR 
HAVE AN INTEREST IN 
U.S. REAL PROPERTY! 


PREPARED BY: FINANCE AND TAXATION COMMITTEE 
THE HAMILTON AND DISTRICT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Do you now (either directly or indirectly) own an 
interest in United States real property? 


Did you own such an interest in 1980, 1981 or 1982? 


If the answer to either of the above questions is 
“yes’’, you may have to conform with complicated 
reporting requirements in the United States. The 
necessary forms are now available. 


The deadline for reporting is June 21, 1983 with late 
filing penalties, in general, of $25 per day (maximum 
$75,000). Alternatively, application may be made to 
the Internal Revenue Service for a security agree- 


ment by March 21, 1983. Certain corporations and 
other entities were required to supply ‘‘substantial 
investors” with pertinent information by February 21, 
1983. 


A United States Real Property interest includes: 


land and buildings, 

leasehold interests, 

mines, wells, etc., 

certain mortgages, 

options to acquire property or leaseholds, 

shares in a U.S. real property holding corporation 
etc. 


The interest may be held directly by an individual, 
through a U.S. corporation, through a Canadian (or 
other non-U.S.) corporation or through a partnership, 
trust or estate. 


Certain exemptions do exist from reporting. 


If you have any questions concerning the above, 
contact your tax advisor. 


Federal Business 
Development Bank 


HELP FOR CANADIAN BUSINESS 


e Financing e Seminars 

e Counselling (Case) «Information on 
Government Programs 
For Business 


CALL US AT 523-2954 
Or Visit Our Offices at 8 Main St. E., Hamilton, Ont. 


A-1 CARPET CLEANING 


(A DIV. OF PROFESSIONAL CARPET SERVICES LTD.) 


RON McGEE 


ad 
IID ADAM 


“WE HAVE THEM” 


CERTIFIED CLEANING 


TECHNICIANS YOU CAN TRUST TO GIVE YOUR CARPETS 
DRAPERY & UPHOLSTERY THE MOST GENTLE 
THOROUGH CLEANING AVAILABLE 


TENT Sel 


¥ 
A 


OUR “ON LOCATION" SERVICE IS FULLY GUARANTEED 


re 


AND PROVIDED AT REASONABLE RATES 


FOR A FREE ESTIMATE 
PLEASE CALL 
HAMILTON 


961-4380 


CARPET CEM RS AS SOCMIOR 


OOO COCOA CL OO 


Annrencwuenremnaee OOOO co OOO 
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THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 


“ONLY THE PERSON 
RUNNING WITH THE 
BALL GETS TACKLED.”’ 


P.O. Box 739 
Hamilton, Ontario 
L8N 3N1 (416) 528-8341 


* INDUSTRIAL - 
* COMMERCIAL 
* INSTITUTIONAL - 


Serving the construction industry 
in Hamilton for over sixty-eight years. 


WE WORK WITH PRIDE 


CANADIAN ENGINEERING AND 
CONTRACTING COMPANY LIMITED 
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It was back to the classroom recently 
for some 20 guidance counsellors and 
other educators interested in career 
planning as it relates to small business. 
The group met in the Chamber’s Presi- 
dent's Board Room for a three-hour 
workshop designed to acquaint partici- 
pants with our economic system and 
the needs and expectations of small 
business. 


Alf Davis, Vice President of Forsythe 
Lubrication Associates, set the tone for 
the session with a presentation titled 
“Profits Make The World Go Around’. 
Alf emphasized that ‘‘the only security 
that exists in business is a growing 
profit’. He urged the group to make 
students aware of employers’ require- 
ments and expectations with particular 
emphasis on communication skills, atti- 
tude and attendance. ‘‘An_ individual 
who has intelligence, confidence, a 
sitive attitude and a desire to work is 
) spect who will be hired first.’’ 

Burroughs, General Service Man- 
ager for Maurice Carter Chev.-Olds. 
Lid., stated that young people inter- 
ested in the skilled trades should be 
encouraged to select career areas with 
future growth opportunities. “In the 
automobile business in particular, the 
trend is to more sophisticated vehicles 


2 aul 
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“THE ONLY 
SECURITY THAT 
EXISTS IN 
BUSINESS IS 

A GROWING 
PROFIT.” 


“...MAKE STUDENTS AWARE OF 
EMPLOYERS’ REQUIREMENTS AND 
EXPECTATIONS WITH PARTICULAR 

EMPHASIS ON COMMUNICATION SKILLS 

ATTITUDE AND ATTENDANCE.”’ 


with more dependency on electronics 
and micro-processors; therefore, those 
young people who are prepared to ad- 
dress high technology will be in the best 
position to succeed. Also, students must 
understand that their education has 
only just begun as they enter the mar- 
ketplace and that if they want to suc- 
ceed, they will be expected to learn at 
a greater pace than ever before’’. 


Mike Jaycock, Vice President of Client 
Services for R. T. Kelley, spoke on the 
advertising and communications indus- 
try and the skills required by prospective 
employees. ‘‘They must be able to mar- 
ket themselves well. They should being 
a portfolio of work to the interview and, 


if hired, strive to exceed the expecta- 
tions of the employer.’ The ability to 
problem solve and human relations skills 
are essential ingredients in the advertis- 
ing industry. People must also be pre- 
pared to meet deadlines and work under 
pressure. ‘‘It’s not a nine to five job, but 
most people find it a rewarding, excit- 
ing and satisfying career’. 

The seminar was planned as part of 
the Industry-Education Council's Career 
Awareness Workshop Series, involving 
24 sessions in different locations in the 
Hamilton-Wentworth Region. Any organ- 
ization interested in hosting a similar 
program should contact Bob Philip at 
529-4483. 


CANADA’S 


TROUBLED ECONOMY 


A. ROY MEGARRY 


PUBLISHER 


pS 


on 


ing On you. Trading has to be a two- 
way street! 


. We should not assume that the world 


is beating a path to our door to pur- 
chase our raw materials. With few 
exceptions, Our exports of raw ma- 
terials are meeting with increased 
competition — as a result of the re- 
cession; as a result of new discov- 
eries elsewhere; as a result of low 
wage costs in less developed coun- 
tries; as a result of materials substi- 
tution coming from new technology. 


One of the reasons it took so long 
for most of the nations of the world 
to agree on the Law of The Sea 
Treaty was because many of the de- 
veloped countries were concerned 
about new discoveries of rich re- 
sources in and under the sea bed. 
Discoveries that might render un- 
competitive, existing land based 
resources. 


So we would be foolish to develop 
an industrial policy heavily depend- 
ent On our resource industries. They 
are, however, vitally important to our 
economic well-being — and will be 
right into the 1990’s. We must, there- 
fore, be cost competitive; we must 
be reliable suppliers (which we have 
not always been); we must have an 
effective and reliable transportation 
system to get the materials to inter- 
national markets. And the companies, 
governments and unions involved 
must work together to introduce new 
technology for the discovery, ex- 
ploration, production and processing 
of our resource wealth. 


. Economic nationalism — a particu- 


larly virulent Canadian disease — 
blames most of our economic prob- 
lems on foreign ownership, branch 
plants and transfer payments by way 
of dividends and management fees 
to foreign parent companies. 


| have not caught the disease. For- 
eign capital, foreign know-how, for- 
eign technology — or in other words, 
foreign risk-takers — helped build 
Canada, helped us achieve what was, 
until recent times, the second highest 
standard of living in the world. 


But branch plants too often were 


confined to uneconomic production 
runs. Branch plants performed little 
or no R & D in Canada — the tech- 
nology was simply transferred from 
the foreign parent. The products of 
the branch plants were not exported. 
Financial management expertise was 
not required and other important 
management skills were not devel- 
oped because they were not needed 
by the branch plant. 

Let’s not quarrel whether the 90 year 
old tariff policy that brought this 
about was good or bad. The fact is 
that the status quo is not good 
enough for the future. 


An economic strategy for Canada will 
require the continued involvement of 
foreign multi-national companies. We 
need their know-how, their access to 
new technology and markets, their 
capital. And one way to maximize the 


uct mandating they had none; and — 
get this — exports now account for 
45% of its Canadian production. 


Other Canadian subsidiaries of for- 
eign companies are pursuing the 
product mandate strategy — West- 
inghouse in Hamilton, Garrett Manu- 
facturing, Litton Systems, IBM, Xerox, 
Pratt & Whitney engines, and many 
others. In doing so they are helping 
Canada develop technology, market- 
ing expertise and improving our 
balance of payments. An economic 
strategy for Canada must include 
incentives to encourage world prod- 
uct mandating. 


. And another comment about eco- 


nomic nationalism. Instead of alien- 
ating foreign investors with FIRA, 
NEP and other such essentially nega- 
tive, if not punitive economic policies 
— we've got to work at creating a 


“ECONOMIC NATIONALISM — A PARTICULARLY 


VIRULENT CANADIAN DISEASE — BLAMES MOST 


OF OUR ECONOMIC PROBLEMS ON FOREIGN 
OWNERSHIP, BRANCH PLANTS AND TRANSFER 
PAYMENTS BY WAY OF DIVIDENDS AND 
MANAGEMENT FEES TO FOREIGN PARENT 


advantages of foreign investment is 
through world product mandating. 
Such a strategy involves the Cana- 
dian subsidiary being mandated to 
develop, manufacture and market 
specific products for the world mar- 
ket — instead of simply assembling 
or importing a small volume of prod- 
ucts for the Canadian market. 

The Canadian subsidiary of Black & 
Decker first introduced this strategy 
with the orbital sander and has ex- 
tended it to other products. The end 
result is that Black & Decker now has 
economic production runs; increased 
its plant capacity fivefold in fourteen 
years; now employs 24 full time de- 
sign engineers where prior to prod- 


COMPANIES. | HAVE NOT CAUGHT THE DISEASE.”’ 


climate that will encourage Cana- 
dians to invest in their own country, 
in their own industries. The dividend 
tax credit was a step in the right 
direction but it encourages the pur- 
chase of low risk, high yield dividend 
paying stocks. 

Young, innovative, high risk compa- 
nies are where we need to encourage 
investment, and they cannot and 
should not be depleting their cash 
flow through dividend payouts. Some 
form of tax free capital gains is the 
solution to this dilemma and it should 
not be beyond our ingenuity to devel- 
op appropriate legislation to enable 
investors in such companies to bene- 
fit from tax-free capital gains. 
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he Chairman of the Science Coun- 
art Smith, re- 
jaested that we should be 
incentives to investment in 
the basis of corporate 
ver than whether or not 
is foreign or Canadian 
3 is a concept that | hope 
Ottawa will adopt — rather than con- 
tinuing to beat the drum of economic 


nationalism 


In the United States new businesses 
are being formed at several times 
the rates of the 1930’s and 1940’s. 
Companies less than four years old 
created 80 percent of all the new 
jobs that opened during the 1970’s. 
A somewhat similar pattern is true in 
Canada. 


Relative to our major competition we 
have a small domestic market in 
Canada. A large domestic market is 
apparently an essential ingredient for 
success in the mass market indus- 
tries. With few exceptions, | believe 
we should avoid these industries and 
their products. 


lf Canada is to benefit from reduced 
tariffs, product mandates, and an 
improved investment climate, then 
high on our list of priorities in an 
economic strategy is the nurturing of 
an environment that encourages high 
technology companies. 


The Canadian Advanced Technology 
Association estimates that high tech- 
nology firms will create more than 
half a million new jobs over the next 
10 years. 


The lifeblood of high tech companies 
is research and development. And 
Canada as a nation does not stack 
up wellin R & D efforts. We currently 
spend approximately 1 percent of our 
Gross National Product on Research 
and Development. This compares to 

1.8% for France 

1.9% for Japan 

2.2% for the United Kingdom 

2.2% for West Germany 

2.3% for the United States. 


In a recent study the European Man- 
agement forum ranked Canada 14th 
out of 21 countries in R & D expendi- 
tures as a percentage of Gross Do- 
mestic Product. 


Canada must increase its expendi- 
tures on Research and Development 
and funds have got to be diverted 
from bailing out and propping up 
obsolete industries and 
ré-ailocated to support the compa- 
nies and the industries of the future. 


decaying, 


. Another important aspect of an eco- 


nomic strategy will be a whole new 
approach to the way we conduct 
trade with foreign countries. Let me 
give you some examples:— 


e We just recently placed an order 
for 5.2 billion dollars in the United 
States for a quantity of 138 F-18 
Hornets for the Canadian Air 
Force. Bits and pieces of this air- 
plane will be built in Canada and 
some other production offsets will 
be received by Canadian compa- 
nies. Even though the total amount 
of Canadian production might be 
substantial, it is essentially what 
is Known as “‘build to print’? busi- 
ness. Little or no R & D will be 
performed in Canada, little new 
knowledge will be developed in 
Canada as a result, and when we 
have finished building the bits and 
pieces nothing of ongoing value 
will be left behind. 


Instead of pursuing this short- 
sighted ‘‘build to print’’ strategy, 
would it not have made more sense 
to purchase the 138 aircraft fully 
assembled and negotiated instead 
other industrial benefits for Can- 
ada of lasting value? For example: 


e sales of Dash 7/8 and Chal- 
lenger aircraft? 

e@ re-opening of the Auto Pact to 
include auto parts? 

e sales of mass transit equip- 
ment? 

e sales of satellite communica- 
tions systems and hardware? 

e sales of CANDU reactors? 


Another example would be to trade 
off long-term exports of our surplus 
natural gas at competitive prices in 
exchange for industrial benefits that 
dovetail with our industrial strategy. 


| am told that we ended up selling 
plywood to Germany as part of the 
Leopard tank offset program. This is 
not the kind of trade-off | have in 
mind. 


My point is that we do have tremen- 
dous bargaining power with many 
foreign countries and we must be 
prepared to use it as part of an inte- 
grated economic strategy. We have 
got to put the word ‘‘barter’’ back 
into our language of international 
trade. 


. There is a danger inherent in our 


current depressed economic environ- 
ment to become despondent. There 
is a danger when we look at some 
of our disadvantages, for example, 
high wage costs — to conclude that 
we cannot compete. Such an attitude 
is self-defeating. 


We should be willing to acknowledge 
Our Current difficulties even at the 
risk of being labelled doomsayers but 
at the same time we should not over- 
look the fact that Canada has a great 
many strengths on which to build. 


e Our banking, insurance and finan- 
cial services sector is the envy of 
the rest of the world. Canadian 
companies are operating success- 
fully throughout the globe in these 
sectors. 


e Our aerospace industry, despite 
an attempt to obliterate it in 1957 
with the cancellation of the Avro 
Arrow, currently employs over 
41,000 people and exports 80 per- 
cent of its production. 


e It has become a cliché, but we 
are endowed with an abundance 
of natural resources, and resource 
development, processing and ex- 
porting will continue to employ 
hundreds of thousands of Cana- 
dians and account for billions in 
export earnings. 


e Northern Telecom has proven that 
Canadian high technology com- 
panies can develop products that 
are world competitive. Canada 
leads the world in many aspects 
of space satellite communications. 
A Canadian company was recently 
awarded a one billion dollar con- 
tract for equipment for New York’s 
subway system. There are many 
other examples of success. 


e Canadian engineer consultants 
have been successful in obtaining 
major contracts around the globe 
and against stiff foreign competi- 
tion. 


e Many Canadian companies have 
successfully pursued the ‘“‘product 
niche”’ strategy. 


— De Havilland’s Twin Otter, Buf- 
falo, Dash 7 and Dash 8 air- 
Craft. Similarly, Canacair’s new 
wide-bodied business jet air- 
Craft. 


— Spar Aerospace’s robot arm on 
the U.S. space shuttle is an- 
other good example. 


— The superlative Canadian effort 
in communications satellites 
certainly qualifies. 


— Atco — a world leader in trans- 
portable structures. 


— Fathom Oceanology — special- 
izing in underwater towing 
systems. 


— Can-Ocean — specializing in 
sub-sea systems. 


Now and for the foreseeable future 
Canada, like most of the rest of the de- 
veloped world, is going to have very 
high labour costs relative to the less 
developed and the under-developed 
countries. Any businessman who be- 
lieves that we have to get our labour 
rates in line with Taiwan is dreaming. 
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NO ONE GETS YOU THERE IN MORE 
LUXURY. WHATEVER THE CLASS. 


AIR CANADA INTERCONTINENTAL INTRODUCES A NEW STANDARD 
OF COMFORT AND SERVICE OVER THE NORTH ATLANTIC. 


Nothing but nothing that your customers have ever experienced can prepare them for the Intercontinental. 
It's a new standard of ‘in-flight’ space and comfort available February | on Air Canada transatlantic flights. 


FIRST CLASS 


New Intercontinental First Class* is sheer opulence 
Offered at the normal first class fare level it sets 
standards not even approximated by other airlines 

All seats are fully reclinable sleeperettes with 61” 
of space between rows. Complimentary stereo 
headsets are electronic. And your customers are 
ace with thoughtful extras: eyeshades, sockettes, a 
termes toiletry kit, and such surprise gifts as a 
Cross pen or gold pin 

First Class meal and beverage service scales the 
heights. Seven course gourmet meals are served in 
opulent settings of linen, silver, and china. Not to 
mention the vintage wines and fine liqueurs 

All this in addition to Air Canada’s traditional 
First Class amenities: separate check-in counter, 
the Maple Leaf Lounge, and now seat selection at 
time of booking. 


*Not available on European flights to and from 
Atlantic Canada and between Toronto-Prestwick 


EXECUTIVE CLASS 


Intercontinental Executive Class, offered ata 
premium over full-fare economy, is so totally 
dedicated to the business traveller that it offers a 
separate cabin with wider seats and more leg room 

ixecutive Class passengers can now enjoy 
advance seat selection at time of booking, separate 
check-in counter, and Maple Leaf Lounge privileges 
at major airports 

On board they will be provided complimentary 
amenities such as electronic stereo headsets, 
eyeshades and sockettes and will be served a four 
course meal lavishly highlighted with complimentary 
wines and liqueurs. Upon deplaning, a 
complimentary gift w i be « flered 


Intercontinental 


AIR CANADA 


HOSPITALITY SERVICE 


Intercontinental’s new standards of comfort and 
service invest the rest of the aircraft with what can 
only be summarized as Hospitality Service 

Even here, Intercontinental innovations will 
include complimentary bar and wine service, 
complimentary headset, movie and full course meal 

Full-fare economy passengers in Hospitality 
Service can counton an Important extra: seat 
selection at time of booking 

Air Canada Intercontinental is not just an 
upgrading of transatlantic service, it's an upscaling 
of “in-flight” standards 


THE NEW STAR IN THE HEAVENS 


ELIE IDLE IIOP LEIS ALES ELE LE LA LLDPE: 


TANASE TET TAREE TT NON AMON AT VM ETP US ATR 


A living village, showing the development of life 
in Southern Ontario during the 19th century. 


Open April Ist to January 2nd. 
10 ameter sepa 
Closed Mondays except Holidays. 


Rockton, Ontario LOR 1X0, 


(519) 647-2874. 


The Hamilton Museum of Steam and Technology 


Unequalled throughout North America, Hamilton’s 1859 Pumping Station 
contains a unique example of 19th century steam technology. 


Step back in time! See the massive flywheel, 
polished brass and steel, reminiscent of another era. 
Experience the “sights and sounds” of steam on 
operating days. 


Open year round — 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Closed Christmas Day and New Year’s Day. 
Steam operation — Sundays and Civic Holidays. 


Fy Sa ceanece aes See 


Woodward Ave. 
nilton, Ontario LSH 7N2 


YEO 


(416) 549-5225 
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pA Operated by the Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth. 
—= 


